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FOREWORD 



From my earliest childhood I have been a * 'little 
sister** to the birds. My fondness for birds led me 
into rescue work among them. The greater part of 
my work was carried on abroad. 

1 had resided in Paris seven years prior to the war 
and after war was declared I remained two years 
longer, associating myself with the Pierre de Coule- 
vain Fondation. This small organization did most 
efficient general relief work among adult refugees and 
invalid refugee children. 

When I returned to America I brought with me 
thirty-two of my bird proteges. I had cared for over 
three hundred birds and every bird had a story. As 
1 told these stories to my friends in New York and 
Boston* they became so interested that they wished 
other people to hear the stories. I was given the 
name of the **Bird Philosopher** and advised to relate 
bird stories instead of war stories in my lectures* 
which I was giving for the benefit of needy children. 
Before the plan developed Cheer had come to live 
with me and he proved so very remarkable that 1 
elected him President of the Little League of Cheer 
for Child Welfare. One summer fourteen robins 
were cared for in my Bird Retreat and Cheer's sagacity 
aided me so much in taming them that he became 
known as Governor of **My Robin Colony.** Cheer 
is known from coast to coast. His story is the first 
of **The Bird Stories** of the Bird Philosopher to be 
published in answer to the request of his many friends 
in schools, clubs, and sanatoriums where he has been 
with me during my lectures. 

LORIOL M. V. LAMOUREUX. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF CHEER 

Cheer is much more than a mere robin 
redbreast, he will tell you, if you under- 
stand his happy songs. He is a person, for 
he is Governor of **My Robin Colony" and 
President of **The Little League of Cheer 
for Child Welfare." 

Cheer is an American and was bom in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, about May 21st, 
in the year nineteen hundred and eighteen. 
When I returned from Europe, after nine 
years residence in Paris, and two years of 
war work, I brought with me thirty-two 
birds, and sought a home for my pets and 
myself in the country, near New York 
City. I had the good fortune to find a 
delightful studio apartment, in a charming 
cottage, in Greenwich, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns of New Elngland, 
along the Atlantic Coast; this was the 
birthplace of Cheer. 
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6 THE STORY OF CHEER 

My fitiuliQ, which was on the third floor 
•of the cottage, was a veritable sky-parlor, 
rwith^tf^ii Ifirgie. dormer windows opening 
out on the north, south and west, on a 
level with the treetops. On the south side, 
in an old elm tree, the parents of Cheer 
built their home. But the Merry-Merry 
Robin family, as I named them, chose most 
unwisely, for Mr. and Mrs. Rusty Squirrel 
had selected this very same tree for their 
storehouse. I knew this because one day I 
discovered these red squirrels in the tree. 
Each one was nigh overburdened with a 
huge ear of com that had been brought 
from a neighboring cornfield. This treas- 
ure, the squirrels, with commendable per- 
severance, were endeavoring to get into 
their tree-cellar. 

The robins continued their singing and 
building apparently unmindful of the squir- 
rels and that * 'possession is nine points of 
the law." Alas, the day came when Rusty 
declared priority of residence. 

A violent battle ensued and the weeks 
of labor in nest building had all been in 
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vain. The squirrels were obstinate and 
unreasonable, the robins plucky and val- 
iant, but nevertheless Mr. and Mrs. Merry- 
Merry scolding, loudly, reluctantly admit- 
ted defeat and left the tree. All the after- 
noon in concert they plaintively voiced 
their displeasure and anxiety from the 
branches of adjoining trees. However, in 
spite of this battle, the next day Mr. Merry- 
Merry, true to his robin nature, awoke in 
optimistic mood and went to the old home 
tree to sing his morning song. Soon Mr. 
Rusty appeared unrelenting. "The tree is 
mine,*' he chattered, shaking his bushy tail 
wrathfully. **Thetreeis mine!'* he declared 
again, so authoritatively and threateningly 
that with a mournful "Oh dear, oh dear," 
Mr. Merry-Merry Robin flew away to tell 
Mrs. Merry-Merry that they must posi- 
tively seek new territory for their home. 
The elm on the north was chosen by 
them next time, and all seemed tranquil 
and safe for a few weeks. But destiny was 
cruel to the Merry-Merry family — ^unhap- 
pily the hour of tragedy was approaching. 
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Whether Mr. Rusty pursued them or who 
the intruder was I never knew. Some 
enemy destroyed the happy home. One 
Sunday morning a tiny mangled robin only 
a few days old was found at the foot of the 
tree, lying beside the torn nest, and no one 
ever saw either Mr. or Mrs. Merry-Merry 
in theneighborhoodagain. This babyrobin 
was Cheer. 

A little girl, who dearly loved my birds, 
found him and brought him to me. Poor 
wee nestling, he was severely wounded, 
and suffering keenly with a twisted leg and 
wing, and bruised chest, bearing every evi- 
dence of having been considerably mauled. 
His claws were turned up, his beak slightly 
open, and his eyes partly closed. The heart 
beat was imperceptible and a very little 
warmth in the body was the only indica- 
tion of existing life. As I took the bird 
from my little friend's hands he quiv- 
ered slightly, feebly opened his eyes, and 
squawked in new terror tp see big strange 
eyes looking down at him, and to feel 
some mighty unknown force holding him 
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prisoner. He was too weak to struggle, so 
he closed his eyes, wholly unable to com- 
bat this larger, more powerful being; he 
was such a baby and had been through so 
much. 

I put the bird's head into my mouth and 
holding him gently and firmly breathed 
deeply against the bird's beak, in this way 
giving the bird my breath. I have saved 
many birds by this method of resuscitation. 
Repeating the treatment several times and 
concentrating on the thought of Universal 
Life ruling all things as Life Unlimited — 
I was rewarded by a tremulous response 
throughout the little body as the beak 
closed and the eyes opened. I had learned 
when but a small child to hold myself very 
still — * 'stiller than breathing even," and 
now I did my best to be stiller than that, 
and inspire the tiny patient with confi- 
dence. Slowly a rhythmic heartbeat began, 
while I murmured with deep tenderness, 
**Love surrounds birdie. Peace,' birdie, 
peace," and declared, silently, "Life, life, 
God's life is everywhere. My breath 
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breathes life, eternal life, the life of the 
Infinite." My hands glowed with radiant 
warmth and after about half an hour's 
treating, little Cheer straightened out his 
claws, sat up, opened his lovely sapphire 
blue eyes wide with wonder, as he looked 
aboutforamoment. Then he settled down 
again into my palm to dose twenty minutes 
as peacefully as if he had been guarded by 
his parents in a nest. Suddenly he began 
to squirm, and beg for food. I heated 
some milk and put it into a cup. Dipping 
a finger into the milk I tried to persuade 
the bird by gentle tones to drink the drops 
of milk from my finger. At the sight of 
the approaching hand, he crouched down 
and closed his beak positively. A bird can 
shut its beak as tight as a vice so that it is 
almost impossible to open it, but by press- 
ing my thumb and forefinger firmly on 
each side of the beak, I succeeded in forc- 
ing it open a crack, then by means of a 
medicine dropper put a little of the milk 
into the bird's throat. He swallowed it 
after much gurgling. Finding it good, his 
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fears were somewhat appeased. He was 
glad really to have the milk as he was both 
hungry and thirsty so I offered him more, 
which he accepted without rebellion. 

The effort the bird made in swallowing, 
accompanied by much wheezing in the 
chest, revealed how deep the bruises were. 

Next I prepared some warm olive oil, 
to which I added a little alcohol, and rub- 
bed it over the bird's body, painted the 
wing and claw with a weak solution of 
iodine, and wrapped the bird in some out- 
ing flannel. He watched me every minute, 
the confidence in his eyes increasing as he 
became more comfortable. When the fuss- 
ing was over he nestled down with an at- 
mosphere of immense relief. *'He is going 
to live, Betty. He is going to live! and I am 
going to name him Cheer,*' I exclaimed 
joyfully. " *Cheer O Cheer' is the robin's 
message, and the purpose of the League is 
to spread Cheer, so we will elect this dear 
little robin President." 

Cheer's heart was now beating regularly 
and he looked thoroughly peaceful. He 
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was perfectly quiet for nearly an hour then 
he began to wriggle about in his many 
wrappings, and cry lustily for food open- 
ing wide his baby beak, which was almost 
as big as his head. He was quite willing 
this time to take the drops of milk from 
my finger. My, the thrill and wonder of it ! 
He was actually acknowledging me as a 
benefactress and trusting me completely. 
Never had any of my bird experiences been 
so gratifying, for to have a robin love me 
was marvellous. 

As the milk revived him he began shrilly 
and emphatically to demand real food. 
Then I prepared some egg paste which is 
made of hard boiled egg, cracker meal, and 
milk. The meal is first added to the milk 
until it forms a crumbly paste, then the 
yolk of the egg is mashed into this. Taking 
a little of this mixture on the blunted edge 
of a toothpick I put it on Cheer's tongue, 
but he would have none of it, and coughed 
it up. Instinctively I knew that the bird 
craved the kind of food his parents would 
have given to him, and I remembered with 
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some degree of alarm, how much robins 
feast on insects, flies and worms. Howwas 
I to obtain these things, and more than 
that, after getting them how was I going to 
feed them to a baby robin ? 

A number of children had come in who 
had heard about the baby bird and I asked 
them if they would be willing to catch flies 
for him to eat. They all responded en- 
thusiastically **Yes, it would be great fun," 
so, armed with improvised newspaper fly- 
slappers, they descended, to the main 
porch, on the ground floor, of the house, 
for a fly raid. For half an hour the air re- 
sounded with whacks while excited voices 
exclaimed, **Oh, I've caught three!" "I've 
caught five!" and "How many do you 
think the bird will eat?" One voice piped 
out, "Miss Lamoureux said one bird's crop 
could hold two hundred insects and some 
eat that many bugs and things in a day." 
Another little girl answered, "Goodness 
me, suppose we can catch two hundred 
flies today and then two hundred tomor- 
row. Would we have to go right on get- 
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ting two hundred every day to keep the 
bird alive! Flies don't keep, do they? And 
will birds eat flies when they are stiff and 
dead?" Then the first girl said, * 'Let's 
count what we have caught." All agreed, 
and the flies were counted. "We have 
fifty, that's enough for a baby bird." Then 
up to the studio they came with their col- 
lection. I took one fly and dipped it in 
water, and dangled it before Cheer's eyes. 
To my surprise, he recognized it as the 
proper kind of food. He wriggled and 
squirmed, until he ^tood up neck stretched 
out in his eagerness, expecting the fly to 
be fed to him. As soon as I placed it on his 
tongue he tried to swallow it, but it stuck 
to his tongue as if glued to it. He could 
not manage it and desperately shook it out 
of his beak, wrathf uUy expressing his dis- 
pleasure. "Dear, dear me," I said fo the 
children, "he wants the fly chewed up the 
way his mamma and papa would have 
fixed it for him." "How are you going to 
do that? "questioned the children. "I don't 
know," I replied. I was facing an unusual 
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problem. Then a sensible idea came to me^ 
'^Children, I am going to make fly hash/* 
My little friends were jubilant, and fairly 
hooted with laughter. They could not 
imagine how such a concoction was going 
to be made. Five of them looked on while 
I manufactured the new specimen of culin- 
ary art. I made a paste of cracker meal and 
water, chopped the fly and mixed it with 
it, then offered this delicacy to Cheer. He 
allowed me to feed it to him, but some- 
thing was wrong with it, alas, for it choked 
him and he struggled and coughed until he 
finally disgorged it. I was discouraged for a 
moment, until I suddenlyrecalledhowlhad 
coaxed a wild bird to eat that I had rescued 
in Paris, by moistening the food with my 
saliva. This method I decided to try again, 
and putting the thought into action accord- 
ingly seasoned the fly hash. Cheer's prev- 
ious efforts having been so unsatisfactorily 
rewarded, he balked slightly but hunger 
mastered his temper, and he consented to 
sample the latest tidbit. It went down in a 
wink. Cheer was enthusiastically excited 
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and surprised — I equally so. I gave him 
more. The delicatessen invention was a 
success. The second helping of the fly hash 
disappeared as miraculously as had the 
first. Cheer demanded more and more and 
then more. He was getting real food now 
and genuine service. Soon several flies had 
been made up into the hash balls. Cheer's 
crop was full. He was sleepy and satisfied 
as he settled down into my hand again. 
The children left me and while I sat down 
to rest from my strenuous care of the nest- 
ling robin, I began to ponder over what I 
was going to do if I could not change this 
form of diet. Fifty flies would not last 
forever, and mixing food with saliva was 
not an easy task. In less than an hour 
Cheer had awakened. He wanted more 
hash. I faithfully continued the hourly 
feedings all that day and the next from 
four-thirty a. m. until seven p. m., Cheer 
accepting quietly the milk and fly hash 
which I gave him alternately. Between 
feedings he dosed peacefully and behaved 
quite like a normal baby bird. 
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The second afternoon after Cheer was 
found, the children returned to inquire for 
him. My jaws were lame and my tongue 
was stiff. I had been drinking water and 
milk to acquire an extra supply of saliva 
for mixing the fly hash with, but my suf>- 
ply of that element seemed about exhaust- 
ed. Indeed, producing saliva I found to be 
no joke. **Can we do anything to help 
you?" asked the children. **Yes,*' I re- 
plied laughingly, **if we are going to keep 
this bird nourished with fly hash I shall 
have to have volunteers among you to 
furnish the mixer. And you can not eat 
licorice or candy or chew gum or eat onions, 
for any of these things would taste in the 
saliva and then Cheer would not eat the 
food. "Who ever heard of anythitig so 
funny?" the youngsters said. But they 
were a very loyal group of little friends and 
they agreed to help me out. As might be 
expected they soon became weary of their 
task as soon as the novelty had worn off. 
As for myself, in my capacity for supply- 
ing moisture for fly hash any longer I could 
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well be likened to a cistern in a time of 
drought. 

By the third day I had definitely decided 
that I should have to find some other food 
for Cheer and therefore called a council of 
the interested children. ''Who would like 
to dig worms?** I asked them. "Perhaps 
we can teach Cheer to eat worms. If he 
were in a nest, the old birds would give him 
worms, so let us try it." The children were 
ready for anything unusual and armed with 
huge carving knives, small coal shovels, 
and garden spades, they started forth on a 
worm hunt. In about half an hour they 
returned and brought with them all man- 
ner of worms— redworms andwhiteworms, 
fat worms and lean worms, little worms 
and big worms, glossy worms and hairy 
worms, besides green bugs and black bugs, 
shiny bugs and slimy bugs, some dead and 
some alive — all for Cheer's nourishment. 

I have never been particularly partisJ to 
bugs and felt inclined to run at the sight of 
this collection, which seemed to me to pre- 
sent every variety of lively, creepy, crawly 
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thing. As soon as the children deposited 
their collection on the table, the bugs began 
to run in every direction. *'Oh!** I ex- 
claimed, **Keep them still. Please! Dump 
them all into a bowl of water, quickly. 
Probably I shall have to mash them all up 
to make pie of the same as I did the fly 
hash.'* There was a wild scrambling while 
the bugs were being chased and caught 
and placed in the bowl of water. The angle 
worms were put into some earth in flower 
pots. Selecting one of the smaller angle 
worms, I gave it to Cheer. He was eager 
for it but did not know what to do with it. 
I thought he would choke to death in his 
efforts to swallow it. I pulled it out of his 
throat much to his relief for he was afraid 
of it, not knowing how to manage it and 
appeared to be wholly disgusted with this 
latest kind of sustenance. I had to wait 
until Cheer was a full-fledged robin to 
learn how birds eat worms and what they 
know of worms. I racked my brains to 
discover how I could make these worms 
eatable for my charge. "Well, children," I 
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said, after a moment, '*I think Cheer will 
eat worm pie/' Herewith forgetting my 
former prejudices regarding bugs, and ig- 
noring what is termed sensitiveness, I 
proceeded to cut the worms into morsels, 
and mix the pieces with the meal paste. 
This worm pie I coaxed Cheer to test. He 
gobbled it down with great animation, 
much to my relief, for there was a hidden 
happy element to this worm pie, which was 
that the natural juices of the angle worms 
sufficed to give the cracker meal paste a 
moist slipperyness that made it unneces- 
sary for me to furnish saliva. 

Little by little Cheer became accustomed 
to a variety of food so that it was much 
easier to provide nourishment for him. He 
became very fond of milk, and eventually 
of the egg paste and chopped steak and 
fruits. I devoted myself to him for regular 
two hour feedings for three months, leav- 
ing some one to care for him when occa- 
sionally I was obliged to be away. He grew 
stronger day by day and my affection for 
him was steadily increasing. He was more 
winsome and responsive as his confidence 
in me evolved. 



Chapter II 
THE HEALING OF CHEER 

One day when Cheer was barely four 
months old, he decided he would fly. I was 
leaving the studio and heevidently thought 
he could fly to my shoulder and go with me. 
I turned just in time to meet him half way 
and catch him on my hand. I sat down 
with him and reasoned with him for a few 
minutes, counseling him and explaining 
that he must not try to follow me until he 
had had more experience in flying as he 
might get shut in the doorway, if I did not 
know he was coming. 

Then I left him, putting him down onto 
the floor. What he tried to do afterwards I 
do not know, but in a few minutes I heard 
him cry out in agony. I ran back to the 
studio. After quite a search I located him 
underneath a window caught between the 
edge of the couch and the wall. The blood 
was gushing from a great hole in his head 
and his left eye was bruised and closed. It 
was only too evident that he had fallen 
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from the top of the window and the long 
curtain hook had pierced his throat for the 
hole went right through it from side to side. 
The tears gathered in my eyes. I realized 
how much 1 loved my pet, and I saw no 
possible way of saving him. He was losing 
blood rapidly and how could I close that 
awful hole ? I picked him up and wrapped 
him in a towel. In spite of my efforts to 
control myself 1 sobbed one big final sob, 
as he opened the uninjured eye a moment 
and looked at me appealingly. "Oh, Cheer, 
Cheer, what shall I do for you ? I can*t lose 
you, my most precious bird, my darling 
robin. God's beautiful birdie." Then 1 re- 
covered my good judgment and began to 
pray for Intelligence Universal and Divine 
Wisdom to direct my action in caring for 
him. Instantly these words came to me: 
"God now works through this little robin 
His wonders to perform. O God Thy name 
is his healing." Courage and faith came to 
me with the words, and Cheer snuggled 
down into my hand perfectly confident I 
could help him. 
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I held my robin gently and tenderly, re- 
peating the words with the joy of definite 
hope, adding to them: '*Be still, peace, 
God's peace surrounds Cheer.** Cheer, 
trusting me implicitly, never moved a 
feather but with his well eye watched me 
fixedly and listened to every word. In ten 
minutes the blood had ceased flowing and 
the holes were capped over. I placed him 
in fresh clean towels and continued saying 
the beautiful words of healing. The atmos- 
phere was indescribable. A transcendental 
silence prevsdled. It was an experience 
never to be forgotten, those moments of 
mighty calm and peace with Cheer. For 
five hours I sat with him in prayer, five 
hours of illumination indeed they were. 
Then he swallowed very carefully and gave 
a signal which I understood was a request 
for drink. I prepared some milk for him 
and gave him a few drops from the tips of 
my fingers as on those days of the earliest 
experiences with him. Heallowed the milk 
to flow down his throat without any e£Fort 
on his part. Then I arranged him in his 
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little blanket on my couch. He 
motionless for another three hours. Every 
half hour I returned to him and gave 
him some milk and repeated the beautiful 
thoughts. All day long he sat like a little 
statue. When the day closed and the dark- 
ness came I added his own song to the 
prayer, then arranged him on a pillow be- 
side mine where I watched and treated him 
all night. At dawn 1 awakened him. He 
had sat still all night with his feathers puff- 
ed out and eyes closed but did not try to 
put his head under his wing. He was look- 
ing bright, the su£Fering expression had left 
his eye and he was able to swallow milk 
naturally. He did not wish to stir and the 
injured eye remained closed but he made 
the funny noise in his throat very very 
softly that was a baby bird's way of asking 
for food without crying for it. I arranged 
some egg paste and was able to get tiny 
bits into his beak which he could only open 
a crack. He was patient and silent and 
quiet all this day, but by the next day he 
was able to swallow more and even joy- 
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fully mstnaged worm pie. Some of the 
children came to see him and were much 
concerned about his mishap and wanted to 
do something for him with the result that 
they brought him the choicest worms they 
could find, a search which took a whole 
hour of their time. 

This experience made a very definite pet 
of Cheer. His previous fondness for me 
became an almost painful adoration. With- 
in a week his bruised eye was entirely well 
and his throat was thoroughly healed and 
he was hopping about and eating heartily 
of soft foods. However, the accident had 
given him a terrible fright and fear seemed 
to have been aroused in him of greater de- 
gree than he had known previously. His 
movements became hesitating and timid 
and uncertain. He used his lame foot bad- 
ly and could not fly at all. He had always 
demanded a great deal of attention in a 
certain insistent obstinate way and I had 
humored him to save him from accidents, 
and now in spite of myself at the merest 
suggestion of harm coming to him or un- 
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happiness I obeyed his slightest cry with 
the result that he was becoming as arbi- 
trary as a spoilt child. He had shown such 
patience and sweetness during his healing 
I knew he was capable of submitting to 
discipline, if I could make up my mind to 
put him through a course of it. His patience 
in sitting so amazingly still after his acci- 
dent had aided in his healing. Notonedrop 
of blood came from the wound after the 
first ten minutes of treatment. The great 
clots passed away during the day as normal 
excretion slightly colored. The next day 
there was no discoloration of the excre- 
ment. 

Previous to this accident, no matter how 
much care and attention I would have given 
my precious Cheer during the day, at night 
when it was "go-to-sleep-time" the day's 
attentions were forgotten or ignored, twi- 
light was an hour all by itself, and there 
was only one way of going to sleep prop- 
erly according to his ideas, and that was by 
being tucked up in a woolly blanket and 
sung to. So I would wrap him up and sing 
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his song to him while the other birds were 
flitting about choosing their roosting places. 
When all the other birds had become set- 
tled and Cheer had had his song, then I 
would place him in a corner on a shelf and 
say good-night. He would wait for me 
every morning to take him down. As I 
always am awake at dawn to take care of 
my young birds or hospital charges he 
never had long enough to wait after he 
had awakened to make him restless. This 
method appealed to him immensely, but I 
did not intend to keep it up indefinitely. 
Nevertheless the first night 1 arranged him 
in his corner without his song, he began to 
whine — ^his signal of distress. I could not 
believe that it was really possible that a 
bird could care so much about a good-night 
song, so I pretended to leave the studio. 1 
had barely gotten as far as the door, when 
there was a thump. Cheer had wriggled 
around in his blanket and tumbling down, 
blanket and all, happily, was madly trying 
to get out of his covering. At last he ex- 
tricated himself and began to frantically 
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wobble along toward me. I picked him up 
and held him in my hand while he looked 
up into my face blissfully gratified and ex- 
pectant. Then I began his own familiar 
song: 

Cheer, O Cheer; Cheer, O Cheer, 
Go to sleep, and know no fear; 
Sister now is loving you. 
Shut up dear, your eyes of blue. 
Fluff out now, your feathers red. 
Tuck away the round black head; 
Sister's love is guarding you. 
Birdie's angels guard him too. 

The little eyes closed happily and sleepily, 
then the head was put under the wing. He 
was satisfied. This was a repetition of what 
I had experienced every night for over five 
months, and Cheer did not intend to dis- 
pense with these attentions. His sensitive- 
ness had been augmented by his accident 
and his love of petting also. So for some 
weeks longer I gratified him in this. 

Occasionally I would be away at the 
twilight hour and he would be alone, but 
nevertheless he would not go to his corner 
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without his song. When I would return 
home in the evening, I would find him sit- 
ting in the center of the cushion in my big 
desk chair waiting patiently to be put to 
sleep properly. As soon as I would turn 
on the lights he would stand up and stretch 
and yawn and make little glad noises in his 
throat, quiver his wings, like a baby bird 
trying his first flight, in his eagerness to be 
picked up. Sometimes it was as late as ten 
o'clock and Cheer would be so tired he 
would not try sitting in my hand but would 
simply cling to my shoulder until I would 
begin the song, fitting his tiny body com- 
fortably into the curves of my neck and 
snuggle down all warm and cosy, allowing 
me to put my hand up and stroke him. 
Eventually he would scramble down into 
my hand or allow me to pick him up and 
place him onto my hand while I sang to him. 
When I would decide it was time for him to 
be placed on his shelf he would get very 
cross and cling tome desperately , unable to 
understand why he should be disturbed, and 
be forbidden to remain on my hand all 
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night. At the first evidence of twilight he 
would begin searching for me or calling 
loudly if I were not in the room and would 
rush to me panic stricken when I came to 
see how he was getting along. I manoeu- 
vred with him in many ways to get him to 
go to sleep in the usual bird way but all my 
plans went astray and generally resulted in 
his getting a fall and taking more of my 
time than if I followed his wishes. Finally 
to overcome the habit I decided to put him 
into his cage at night. For several nights 
he cried, begged and resisted, and ran up 
and down the cage, being perfectly sure 
that I would take him out and yield as 
usual. The first few nights I leaned my 
head against the cage so he could snuggle 
up close to me and feel his feathers on my 
cheek while I sang to him. It took him a 
whole week to learn he must sleep in his 
cage, after that there was no further rebel- 
lion. At this writing he is three years old 
and when I sing his song to him he soon 
becomes drowsy. 

Cheer had for companions that first year 
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the thirty-two birds that I had brought from 
Europe with me, besides nine young cana- 
ries who were nearly Cheer's age. He was 
very friendly with all of the birds, followed 
them about and learned from them how to 
bathe, but he could not seem to learn to 
fly by their example. So 1 arranged various 
cages on the floor for him to use as step- 
ping stones in connection with chairs and 
tables and little by little he learned to get 
higher up by means of these aids. 1 also 
coaxed him to test space by arranging my 
hands one above the other altematingly 
like steps, beginning at a height of about 
a foot from the floor and mounting foot by 
foot until he would be as high as my head. 
1 tried, too, standing on a stepladder to give 
myself extra height and then I would put 
Cheer on my head which would bring him 
as high as the chandeliers. He would chirp 
gleefully from this perch quite proud of his 
achievement, shake his thin ragged wings 
and dance in his eagerness to fly . One night 
as the sun was setting I went to look for 
Cheer and for several minutes could not 
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locate him. Generally he would respond 
to my call or whistle with a quick under- ^ 

standing chirp, but this night all was silence 
and no answer. I was anxious a moment 
until I discovered him on the sculptured 
head of Pan. This head was hung high on 
the wall near the ceiling. Cheer had been 
most courageous to be able to get there, 
and this e£Fort showed that my endeavors 
to inspire him with confidence were begin- 
ning to have e£Fect. Pan's curly locks and 
horns furnished a good grip for Cheer's 
claws, and his dear face just beamed with 
satisfaction at this accomplishment. I knew 
he would fall o£F however at the slightest 
unsteadiness, so I got his cage and screwed 
in a hook above the head of Pan and hung 
the cage on the hook, thus covering the 
head. Cheer looked so cunning sitting there 
with the cage over him like a grille. The 
next night he wanted to go up there again 
but couldn't seem to manage it alone. I 
was never able to find out how he got up 
there the first night. It was an amazing 
feat that first venture. He liked that roost- 
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ing place, which was not altogether con^ 
ducive to Pan's beauty, and I humored 
Cheer several nights, then became sensible 
and decided that bringing in a stepladder 
every night in order to allow a bird to ar- 
range himself to sleep so high before he 
was ready to maintain his balance alone 
was foolish, and thence commenced an- 
other phase of discipline. He was chagrin- 
ed and decidedly vexed the first night I did 
not help him to his favorite nook. Instead 
I taught him to sit on the perch in his cage 
and stay there quietly while I hung the cage 
up on a hook low enough so I didn't need 
the aid of a stepladder. Little by little he 
gained confidence to descend, and in learn- 
ing his way down, he also learned his 
way up. And whereas his wings did not 
permit of his flying, his flight instinct and 
confidence in height and space were re- 
developed as fear diminished. 

And I would like to add here that fear 
in a bird may be comparative to fear in a 
human being. I am unwilling to admit that 
the interesting instinct of self protection 
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which makes a bird flyaway from a stranger 
is necessarily fear. Fear therefore does not 
originate with the inheritance unless the 
parents have been frightened, but when 
fear is evidenced in a bird something out of 
the usual has occurred of a menacing na- 
ture to disturb the order of life's expression. 
It is necessary then, if one would overcome 
the abnormal attitude in an injured bird 
toward its natural capacities, for a method 
to be adopted whereby the fundamental 
confidence will be re-awakened and a con- 
sciousness produced of its latent powers. 
Thus when Cheer discovered his normal 
impulse to fly and I unfolded the flight ca- 
pacity by my easy experiments and short 
flights with my hand always there to spare 
a fall, he learned to exercise his wings and 
get reactions of delight sufficient to eradi- 
cate memory of past pain that had been a 
part of previous e£Forts. 1 made him fly up 
from the floor to my knees, keeping him 
shaking his wings for several minutes be- 
fore I would allow him to mount, thus cre- 
ating circulation and developing strength 
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in the muscles, and he learned the delights 
of space by the high placing of the cage 
and carrying up to the chandeliers. When 
the moulting season came he had a difficult 
time, for his body lacked natural oil. Then 
I applied vaseline to his wings and mixed 
his food with olive oil. He was a naked 
little robin for many weeks and people who 
saw him declared his feathers would never 
grow in, or if they did growthey would not 
stay in. I repeated to him daily: "Cheer is 
God*8 birdie and God gives him the Divine 
Power to mount like an eagle, to run and 
not be afraid.** His skin began to get oily 
at last. Some days I was a little discour- 
aged but continued the metaphysical treat- 
ments faithfully. 

For nineteen months Cheer has been fly- 
ing about freely and gaily, strong of wing 
and sure footed, with feathers long and 
thick and as glossy as satin. This year he 
moulted easily with no discomfort and no 
baldness, the new feathers replacing the old 
ones as rapidly as possible. Cheer is per- 
fectly well and the handsomest robin in the 
world. 



Chapter III 
CHEER'S PRECOCIOUSNESS 

Nearly all young cage birds enjoy cud- 
dling, but it is unusual for wild birds to 
become tame enough to accept it. In that 
regard as in many other characteristics, 
Cheer has always been exceptional, for he 
fairly glows while being petted. Of course 
his long illness during which he met with 
such devoted care taught him to appreciate 
a£Fection, but I scarcely presumed to hope 
to have his clinging tenderness and respon- 
siveness continue after he had become well 
and independent. 

Cheer has never been disturbed by cares- 
ses but on the contrary has craved them 
and for over two years was persistent in 
demanding every possible expression of my 
love for him. When 1 would be preoccu- 
pied some days with other a£Fairs and find 
it difficult to give him quite so much time, 
then he would come to me and plead for 
attention. Even when he was still lame and 
moved about with a great deal of difficulty 
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he would manage to wobble along the en- 
tire length of the studio, a distance of 
twenty feet between his cage and my desk, 
pluckily struggling until he was beside me. 
Arriving there he would make a queer noise 
in his throat which resembled a much mod- 
ulated whine of a puppy. This was his way 
of asking to be taken up into my lap, where 
he would be willing to remain all the after- 
noon, as tranquil as a purring kitten. At 
other times he would sit on my hand as I 
would be at my desk writing, on the arm 
of my chair or on the back of my chair so 
as to be near me. When he became hungry 
his energies would awaken and he would 
spunkily proceed to attract my notice by 
biting my penholder or chasing the pen it- 
self as it ran over the paper, seizing my 
paper and sometimes so vigorously that he 
would pull it out of my hand, becoming so 
interested finally in tossing things about 
that it became a game with him and pen- 
cils, blotters, penwipers, and stray articles 
would be thrown onto the floor ; he would 
watch them fall over the edge of the desk 
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with an expression on his face ets he 
cocked his head sideways mischievously 
that seemed to say, '^Isn't that a smart 
trick?" 

If I were sewing he had a wonderful 
time, for my thimble was a remarkably fine 
plaything that gleamed and rolled attrac- 
tively. Pins and needles and everything 
that glittered interested him exceedingly. 
Spools of thread, balls of yarn, bits of cloth, 
pieces of paper, he would play with by the 
hour, and shake them so energetically that 
many times he would upset himself and 
roll over acting much more like a puppy 
than a proverbial dignified robin. If he 
could find the loose ends of a spool of 
thread or a ball of yarn then he would have 
a real frolic until he would get so entangl- 
ed that I would be obliged to extricate him. 
Often I have had to turn him over on his 
back and disentangle his claws and unbind 
his wings, a procedure which he generally 
accepted as evidence of more petting, so 
the treatment never served in the least to 
keep him away from the danger connected 
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with these pranks. Besides I have always 
made it a rule that when anything unusual 
had to be done to a bird for its relief that 
might involve fright or hurt to follow the 
action with some pleasant experience, for 
birds largely remember the last sensation 
more keenly than previous ones, unless the 
sensation has been connectedwith a severe 
accident. When this last cause is the case 
then the memory seems to revert to the 
more poignant event. I can never have 
Cheer about when I am using the sewing 
machine for he will chase the belt. And 
when I am using the typewriter he will hop 
up and stand on my shoulder watching the 
keys excitedly and eventually pounce down 
upon the keyboard and grab the ribbon. 
Anything that moves hets always had an 
especial charm for him and nothing has 
ever proved more alluring than something 
he can make move with his beak by pull- 
ing, pushing or rolling the article along. 
One day 1 was hemstitching some sheets 
and he became tired of my absorption and 
began pulling at the sheets so forcibly that 
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I could not continue my work. His strength 
was unbelievable. Of course I considered 
that very cunning and picked him up and 
kissed him and fed him some goodies to 
reward his naughtiness. His little heart was 
delighted, his eyes radiant with joy while 
the pretty black feathers crowning his head 
stood erect with all the glee of a victor. 

Cheer's eyes were blue until he was six 
months old. They then cheuiged to a mouse 
brown color which made them lose some 
of their laughing expression and gain more 
in alertness and inquisitiveness. 

Altogether Cheer has always been ador- 
able and during two years was constantly 
developingnewtraitsofwinsomeness. Now 
he is so well he is the pertest and merriest 
of birds. All robins make an irresistible 
appeal to human sympathy, for their in- 
telligence is phenomenal and their sagacity 
almost human. One would have to live 
with Cheer and love him very much to 
wholly comprehend his individuality and 
charm. He has always heroically surmount- 
ed pain and limitations with unbelieveable 
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patience and amiableness. I appreciate that 
my constant companionship much ameli- 
orated his su£Fering. In spite of his many 
difficulties the spirit of roguishness and 
curiosity prevailed. Sometimes when he 
would be playing around on the floor he 
would discover my shoe laces, grab them 
and shake them as if they were angle 
worms, pulling at them determinedly. At 
such moments if 1 tried to pick him up he 
would hide in the folds of my long studio 
robe. If I desisted in looking for him he 
would sneak out and crawl underneath a 
chair or the couch and begin a game of 
hide and seek. When visitors would come 
he would hide under something and from 
his vantage point watch them keenly until 
he had formed his opinion about them. If 
safe according to his mind he would ven- 
ture forth but ignore them unless he liked 
their voices, then he would go to them and 
stand before them expectantly. He would 
neverallowastranger to touch him but has 
always been willing to eat goodies from 
the hands of people he liked. 
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The children that assisted in feeding him 
those first days of his existence continued 
to come regularly, but he cared for only 
one of them, the little girl who brought him 
to me. She was gentle and a£Fectionate, 
never boisterous, very poised, and always 
reliable. Cheer was sceptical of all of the 
other children, suspecting them of trickery 
and with reason. One afternoon when 
several of them came they brought a new 
visitor, a boy, and this boy with one of the 
little girls who was very vivacious and 
lively and one whom Cheer had always 
been most cautious of, chased him. He 
crept into my big armchair and there they 
cornered him which made him think he was 
a prisoner. This wets before he was well 
enough to get away easily so was very sen- 
sitive. Suddenly 1 heard him cry pitifully 
and went to his rescue. The children were 
not harming him, but teasing him by pok- 
ing at him with a straw to see if he would 
snap at it. The little boy never came to see 
him again and the little girl only a few 
times. She had worn a pink dress that day. 
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Two or three days later I appeared wear- 
ing a pink robe. To my amazement as 
soon as Cheer saw me he cried out in 
fright, ran and hid and would not come 
forth to be fed. I could not believe it pos- 
sible that a bird could recognize colors, and 
especially connect any association with 
them, but nevertheless 1 changed my dress 
to a blue one and then Cheer came to me 
instantly but studied me in a perplexed 
way. He was panting and it was evident he 
had been greatly disturbed by my red robe. 
It was four months before he overcame his 
fear memories of red and if anyone came 
to see him who was wearing anything col- 
ored either pink or red, he would remain 
hidden until they had gone, unless he could 
creep around unnoticed and get to me for 
protection. 

1 overcame his unhappy association with 
these gay colors by tying up with red rib- 
bons boxes of tidbits which he particularly 
enjoyed. 1 also put small bows of pink and 
red ribbon on my hair and placed pieces 
of bright colored tissue paper around the 
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room. Cheer sustained many a fall while 
I was discovering his likes and dislikes for 
before he could fly with certainty hewould 
proceed to get away hit or miss in a wild 
scramble the instant anything frightened 
him. For a year and a half or as long as Ke 
was crippled, and handicapped in flight he 
showed fear of fur and no amount of coax- 
ing could overcome his terror. Likewise 
he refused to go to anyone who wore a hat 
with feathers ; he disliked all hats but occa- 
sionally his prejudices would be metstered 
and hewould finally make friends with the 
wearer but not if the hat wasn*t trimmed 
properly. Cheer would cry too at the sight 
of smoke and a lighted match terrified him, 
as well as smoke from a chimney or fire- 
place or stove. And he was afraid of peo- 
ple while they were smoking. He made 
friends very slowly with men or boys who 
came to see him up to the time he was two 
years of age. Some were uns3mipathetic 
and visited him out of curiosity, others 
were heavy and noisy, and some of them 
were sportsmen who loved to hunt quail, 
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squab and duck and I have often wondered 
if his bird instinct understood much more 
than one could imagine about the inner 
attitude of these critical visitors. After he 
learned to sleep in his cage he began using 
that as a shelter if he could not get to me 
in times of alarm. 

My young canaries taught him how to 
bathe, but evidently realizing his helpless- 
ness after bathing he refused to take a bath 
if I did not sit on the floor beside him with 
a bath towel spread out on my lap to which 
he could run to shake himself o£F on, 
immediately after the dip. Sometimes he 
would be so cold that I would wrap him up 
in the towel and set him on a hot water 
bag which luxury was a great treat. He 
was most fond of bathing and if his pan of 
water was not given to him daily he would 
get into anything that contained water — 
pitchers or jardiniers — so I had to be very 
watchful as he was liable to get drowned in 
something that was deep. It was interest- 
ing to me, too, to observe that on rainy 
days he would seem to think it necessary 
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to keep wet all day if 1 kept his dish about 
so he could indulge himself. He became 
very fond of his cage and sat in it a great 
deal. I left it open so he could go in and 
put at will. One day while cleaning the 
studio I put the canaries into his cage be- 
cause it was larger. This audacity on my 
part put Cheer into a rage. He flew at me 
and pecked me then flew up onto the cage. 
**Why what right have they in my house? 
rU put them out instantly. What do you 
mean by using my house for other birds?'* 
He banged and banged the cage with his 
beak and reached through the wires and 
grabbed the poor canaries* tails and wing 
feathers which he scattered about angrily 
while the innocent canaries flew about 
squawking wildly. 1 had to pick him up 
and put him into another cage in order to 
continue the cleaning peacefully. Frequent- 
ly after this occurrence as the cages would 
be standing about the room some of the 
other birds would have the indiscretion to 
go to Cheer*s cage with the result that he 
would immediately rush at them and drive 
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them away. After he grew older and 
learned to divide things up with the other 
members of the aviary he abandoned many 
selfish traits and became wholly peaceful 
and amiable. 

Birds have very decided degrees of sen- 
sitiveness and in proportion to that sensi- 
tiveness they possess concentration and 
capacity for friendship for humans. Cheer's 
concentration at times becomes almost a 
matter of self hypnotism, a trait of all 
robins, but much exaggerated or augment- 
ed in Cheer owing to his rare development 
brought about by wise care and by having 
had such great opportunity for so much 
expression through the sympathetic atten- 
tion to his individuality. When Cheer once 
becomes interested in something it is not 
easy to divert him and he is decidedly 
peeved if one tries to divert him. It is truly 
most hazardous to the life of a wild bird to 
keep it housed too long, if it isn't going to 
be kept a pet always, for it becomes accus- 
tomed to being protected with the result 
that it loses a measure of its alertness and 
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sense of self protection — a loss that rend* 
ers the bird an easy victim for its enemies. 
I fail to see any justification in keeping wild 
birds shut up in an aviary under ordinary 
conditions. I have my birds through res- 
cue work and always free the wild bird 
patient just as soon as it is able to fly about 
and seek its own food. In Cheer's case he 
was so slow in recovering that he lost all 
sense of caring for himself and would have 
starved quickly, and besides he soon be- 
came so fond of me that he preferred my 
companionship. He is very well behaved 
toward the other members of my bird house 
but none of them are necessary to his exis- 
tence. Weeks at a time I have had him 
alone and removed from them and he is 
thoroughly happy, never giving any evi- 
dence of missing his associates, while on 
the other hand if I am away for a day he is 
quite restless and watches the door, waits 
for my return and looks disappointed if 
someone else appears. When I come home 
he is radiant and flies to greet me with a 
joyous "chirp! chirp!" and sits perfectly 
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still on my arm looking up into my face 
with an expression that speaks volumes of 
satisfaction. 

From the time Cheer was six weeks old 
he began to respond to tone. He knew 
when I was displeased and he would bring 
his feathers tight to his little body until he 
would be long and slim and then stand 
perfectly still and unresponsive. After a 
minute I would make some foolish affec- 
tionate remark to him and he would reply 
by throwing his feathers out softly and 
lightly, his eyes dancing with ecstasy. He 
has always disliked discordant sounds of 
any kind. He likes music and sometimes 
goes to the piano when someone is playing 
looking very placid and pensive and with 
head poised, erect and standing very dig- 
nified as if he were preparing to sing a solo. 
One afternoon a lady, a perfect stranger, 
came to see him, who simply said in the 
sweetest possible tone, as I opened the 
door: **I am Miss S. I have heard about 
your robin. Will you pardon me if I ask to 
see him? for I dearly love birds." Cheer 
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was Standing directly back of me, so close 
that I almost stepped on him, for he fre- 
quently accompanied me to the door, and 
as I turned aside to call him he flew up in- 
stantly and stood on the lady's head. She 
wore no hat as she was a neighbor and we 
were living in the country. It had taken 
Cheer just about half a second to decide to 
establish friendship with her. He did not 
leave her during her hour's visit. 

Several incidents connected with Cheer's 
career have made me decide that he has 
some development of the faculty of mem- 
ory. I will relate two events particularly 
interesting as illustration. The father of 
the friend who lives with me doubted 
Cheer's sagacity. Cheer had been friendly 
with him, eating seeds from his moustache 
and taking **treats" from his hand. One 
day this man fooled Cheer by pretending 
he had something good for him when he 
had nothing, and as Cheer stood on his 
hand looking surprised and uncomprehend- 
ing at such an occurrence the man pointed 
his finger at him and said: ''Well, you are 
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a silly bird after all/* then added injury to 
insult by attempting to pick him up. For 
several days after this the man went to the 
bird room and coaxed and pleaded and 
tempted Cheer offering him all his favorite 
delicacies, but Cheer ignored him. Six 
months later while visiting at the house 
again the man said one morning: "I'm go- 
ing to see Cheer. I must get on the right 
side of him this time.** At the sound of 
the approaching footstep Cheer had come 
down to a table that was standing beside 
the door of the aviary and was waiting ex- 
pectantly, for nearly everyone who went 
to see him took him something. When the 
door opened and Cheer saw who his visitor 
was, he gave him one quick look and flew 
up to the highest perch at the farthest end 
of the room, and no one could persuade 
him to come down either then or later to 
see this man. He had not forgotten his 
treatment of him, and wouldn't trust him 
again. Another friend whom Cheer was 
very fond of went away for six months 
and as soon as she returned Cheer went to 
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her instantly and appeared delighted to see 
her and did all of his tricks for her, wel- 
coming her in his courtliest manner. 

Waste baskets have always interested 
Cheer among other things. He enjoys 
jumping into them and tossing the bits of 
paper about and pulling out the odds and 
ends of string. Sometimes I will take hold 
ofone end of the string while he holdsfirmly 
to the otherandwe have a merry tug of war. 
When I let go of the string, he runs off with 
it expecting me to follow after him. On 
rare occasions he discovers a miller or a 
spider in the basket, a most exciting find, 
and in his race around in the basket after 
the insect upsets the basket which aston- 
ishes him so, that he runs off as if some- 
thing were after him. Theanimatedbasket 
has suddenly assumed life and menacing 
power. If he can succeed in getting out of 
the basket with the insect he has found he 
carries it to a hiding place and eats it in 
private. The canaries never interfere with 
his food, but he has always taken it for 
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granted that they would like ta share his 
repasts. 

One day therewasasevere electric storm, 
one of those particularly thundrous ones 
so well known in New Ejigland, especially 
in Connecticut. The birds stood motion- 
less for a few seconds as the lightning 
flashed and the thunder pealed, then Cheer 
rushed to me and snuggled down in my lap 
and allowed me to psu'tly cover him with 
my hand. The canaries awoke from their 
daze of first fright and likewise flew to me, 
and there we all sat for an hour and a half 
without speaking a word. The canaries 
were all around me clinging to my head 
and shoulders and on the arms of my chair. 
I have often wished for a camera picture of 
that scene. The birds have always treated 
me as a powerful guardian on whom they 
can depend for love, protection and all that 
they need, and they have no doubt what- 
ever about my understanding their lang- 
uage, for I seem to know intuitively gener- 
ally what they would like to have done for 
them. 
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By the time Cheer was eighteen months 
old he evinced an interest in worms and 
his inborn instinct told him how to manage 
them. I kept a large box in the aviary into 
which I would put fresh earth daily and 
would dig worms and place in the earth. 
Cheer would have wonderful times in this 
box, and imagine he had "really, truly,*' as 
the children said, found the worms himself. 
The children who remained interested in 
him used to bring him every sort of an 
angle worm and we became acquainted 
with four distinct species: big, fat, slimy, 
red, bull-faced ones; brown, oily, shiny, 
much-seamed, stupid looking ones that 
looked blown up like squawkers as any 
one touched them; slender, pink, elastic 
ones, that could stretch and stretch as- 
toundingly long, and at the slightest touch 
contract and shrink and get fat, but never- 
theless were always clean and rosy-like; 
and then the eely ones that traveled so 
fast that they would crawl into a crevice 
before we could turn around. These 
would never stay on a table five minutes 
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and were a great bother. This kind always 
remained thin no matter how much they 
were poked about, and were not very ap- 
petizing as they had an aenemic appear- 
ance, being pale and white. Cheer was 
disgusted with the first kind, and merely 
gave them a scornful glance as he threw 
them out of the box immediately. The 
children said, "We did not think he would 
like these. They are the night walkers. 
They never go out in the day time and are 
always covered with a queer gluey stuff.** 
The brown worms Cheer would toss about 
for a moment or two, smash their heads 
and break their backs, and then leave them. 
They were no delicacy. But the rubbery 
ones, they had the flavor. Cheer would 
bring these carefully out of the box and 
wash them off in his bath tub and simply 
gobble them with delight as he crushed the 
head and snapped them into bits. It is not 
safe for a bird to eat a worm until its head 
has been crushed for otherwise they do not 
assimilate. I learned this through an un- 
pleasant experience Cheer had before his 
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instinct was awakened by which he could 
know how to prepare his food. An 
evidence, too, that parent birds actually 
instruct their young. The white livered 
worms Cheer allowed to crawl away un- 
disturbed, they did not appeal to him at 
all. Sometimes the brown oily ones at- 
tracted him, but seldom ; perhaps the chil- 
dren were right when they said "Cheer 
did not like them because they probably 
swelled upafter heswallowed them as they 
did when one touched them and he could 
never tell if he was going to have room 
enough to hold them.'* The children gave 
me many valuable ideas about Cheer and 
his diet. But when Cheer had thus learned 
to eat worms and show me his careful selec- 
tion of them I knew why so many portions 
of the worm pies had been refused. The 
wild birds taught me how to dig worms and 
I also learned to hear the worms under- 
ground. Wherever there is a bubble in the 
ground, a bubble with the earth around the 
hole like a group of warts, that indicates 
the entrance to a worm house. One who has 
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observed robins will have discovered that 
the robins knock along the earth with their 
beaks then listen as they cock their head 
on one side. So I put my ear close down 
along the trail leading from the worm hole 
and listened and I could hear a faint suck, 
suck like something plowing through mud. 
The underworld of wormdom began to 
fascinate me as I began to study the holes 
intheground from which wild birdsbrought 
forth their prey, and how, too, the birds 
knew where to make other holes Jn the 
ground through which to trap the worms. 
By watching the birds I found that they 
tapped on the ground back quite a distance 
from the entrance to the worm house, and 
this was because at the slightest disturb- 
ance at the entrance the worm family 
darted back into their labyrinth, while if 
the noise was made away back from the 
hole they would come forth to investigate 
and, alas, that act would mean their doom 
for the bird was wise and alert to seize 
them. If the worms succeeded in getting 
back into their house then the bird would 
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dig a hole in the labyrinth watching keenly 
the entrance at the same time. I have open- 
ed up many a worm residence and perhaps 
two feet from the hole down a distance of 
seven inches or thereabouts, and in stormy 
weather only two inches, I have found the 
whole worm family, four or five rolled up 
in a ball like a nest of snakes. 

I have been pleased to have Cheer pre- 
fer other food. He has learned to eat only 
clean food and if he has worms he insists 
upon washing the mud off of them. The 
dirt in the box is refreshing to him, he en- 
joys playing in it and it keeps his claws 
from getting calloused and sore, but he 
bathes thoroughly after a play in his box. 
He is spotlessly neat and a perfect Beau 
Brummel about his attire, his feathers be- 
ingarranged immaculately always. Cheer*s 
natural desire for angle worms and bugs 
has been satisfied by meal worms. 1 have 
learned to raise these delicacies which 
Cheer thinks are so delicious, beingcreamy 
and juicy and is quite content to dispense 
with the scavenger angle worm repasts. I 
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have made many a grocer indignant by 
asking him for wormy ears of corn and 
buggy cornmeal. The big brown worm 
with yellow streaks that grows in ears of 
corn is a rare treat much appreciated by 
Cheer. The buggy meal I sought for the 
establishment of my **bug house," for 
worms are raised by allowing the meal to 
get old. There is a natural element of life 
in corn which will hatch in time* and the 
large blowing fly facilitates the production 
for my "bug house." I put the meal in a 
can with old pieces of woolen and over the 
top of the can a piece of cheesecloth which 
is to be kept moist. Then one must patient- 
ly wait for several months and one day 
there will be some nice yellow worms in 
the hatchery all ready for a bird "party." 
Cheer knows the "bug house." The min- 
ute he sees the cover coming off he is all 
attention and excited and eagerly rushes to 
me demanding his treat. He is supposed 
to have only four a day as they are like 
bon bons to children but frequently he 
wins out and gets more. If I will allow him 
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to dive into the tin box after these worms 
he is fairly beside himself with delight, and 
if I interfere he will whirl about and snap 
at my fingers or back off and fly at me. 

At this writing Cheer is three years old 
and has learned to like beefsteak, chocolate 
ice cream, and candy, and the frosting from 
chocolate cake which he receives when aft- 
ernoon tea is served on the birds* porch to 
bird-loving guests. He is very fond of pea- 
nuts and walnuts mashed up, and will fly 
to my shoulder and eat these from my lips. 
He will eat these too from the hands and 
lips of anyone whom he likes. He has had 
nearly four hundredvisitors and been good 
enough to accept worms and nuts from the 
hands of all of them, as he is very friendly 
and fearless. Other things he enjoys for 
steady diet consist of milk, which he 
learned to be fond of as a baby bird, chop- 
ped beefsteak, lettuce, chickweed, celery, 
egg paste, peanut paste, raisin bread and 
alikinds of berries and many varieties of 
fruit such as pears, apples, figs and grapes, 
preferring the dark grapes to the light ones 
and red cherries to white cherries. During 
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the cold weather he will eat boiled rice, 
cooked hominy and cream of wheat and 
wheatena prepsu'ed with sugar and milk. 
He finds much pleasure in eating with me 
especially the morning meal, and if I am 
slow about preparing his food and decide I 
will have a cup of coffee first, he gets im- 
patient, wherewith he jumps up onto the 
table and looks about. More than once he 
has sampled my coffee and found it to his 
liking. He will eat from a spoon and drink 
milk from a glass held up to him. 

Cheer fully appreciates my fondness for 
him and his own importance; he is ador- 
ably conceited. His body is round and 
plump, his breast a deep rust color. He 
looks a thorough aristocrat as he stands 
with his glossy feathers drawn closely to 
his body and the wings parted gracefully, 
and head alertly erect. One leg is shorter 
than the other, so he stands a bit on tiptoe 
with the right claw, which was so badly 
hurt, and this adds a coquettish aspect to 
his general appearance. He is cautious even 
though friendly and inspects each new ac- 
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quaintance with great reserve. He is very 
superior to the other inhabitants of the 
aviary. His eyes, large and keen, radiate 
affection for me. Every movement of his 
head, every flip of his wings express the 
joy of living a life happy, satisfied, mental 
and energetic. When any of the other 
birds are standing or receiving my care 
Cheer flies about in circles, determined to 
avert the attention from them to himself, 
and will eventually light upon my head 
and scatter the others away, then being 
sure of his rights chirp "Work. Work. 
Work** authoratively, afterwards hopping 
down to my shoulder to seek for nuts on 
my lips, or to seek approval as he looks up 
into my face, allowing me to snuggle my 
face down into his feathers. He lives 
serenely, poised in perfect contentment. 
And when the sun shines and warms the 
glass windows of the porch he tilts himself 
over on one foot, spreads out his wings, 
which measure eight inches from tip to tip, 
all his feathers fluffed out taking a sun 
bath. There balancing on the sill he will 
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preen himself for an hour, in exquisite 
bliss. 

If anything frightens the birds in the 
night, the sudden appearance of a light in 
the adjoining house, or the wandering 
about of a night bird or owl or any un- 
familiar noise is heard he will call with a 
loud penetrating cry, which awakens me 
at once. As soon as I appear in the aviary 
he comes to me and sits on my hand and 
remains until assured all is well. At such 
times I always sing his song to him which 
makes him drowsy and place him in a cage 
in a comer when he will go to sleep again. 
The other birds accept him as their guide 
and monitor and obey him by example. 

Cheer has changed his residence twice. 
The first time he moved by auto and al- 
though he had never been out of the house 
since coming in as a wounded nestling he 
was unconcerned. He squatted down on 
the perch in order to cling securely and sat 
on the side of the cage close up to me 
watching me with his big eyes calmly, as 
much as to say, "if it is all right with you 
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it is with me/* Arriving at the new home 
I let him out of his cage. He accompanied 
me through all the rooms, sometimes trot- 
ting along beside me» and again sat on my 
hand or inspected all from the vantage 
point of my shoulder. He thoughtfully 
surveyed everything, turning his head 
about, and looking around from every 
angle. He enjoyed that house with its 
many windows and friendly atmosphere. 
He learned his way about quickly. When 
I was alone in the house I would leave the 
door of the aviary open and he would run 
about from room to room with a faint pit- 
ter patter on the hardwood floors search- 
ing for me. Sometimes I would whistle or 
call * 'Cheer/* then he would know instant- 
ly where I was and would fly through the 
doorways with a whirring rush of wings, 
joyous to have found me. 

Cheer is very responsive to atmosphere 
and particularly one of merriment for he is 
a comedian though a dignified one. He 
lives for the greater part introspectively. 
He seldom talks to the other birds, and 
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evinces little interest in them except in re- 
lation to me and to prevent usurpation of 
his rights. He is most exclusive and his 
companionship with the birds does not re- 
place his companionship with me. I am his 
life and joy. 

The second occasion of Cheer's change 
of residence was the trip to California and 
a most unpleasant ordeal it proved to be. 
My frequent visits to the baggage car was 
a solace but it seemed very harsh measures 
to place him amidst so much noise and 
confusion and unsympathetic elements. 
Had he been less wise or amiable he would 
not have gotten along very well, but his 
willingness to. make friends with the 
baggagemen and eat peanuts from their 
fingers won much protection and in some 
instances real regard. 

Everyone who appreciates birds admires 
Cheer. He is so versatile in his tenderness 
and tempests, his a£Fectionate meekness 
and his austerity, his curiosity and pre- 
tended indi£Ference. Cheer embodies all 
the charms of all the birds I have ever had 
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with the exception of my woodpeckers 
and bullfinch. Cheer is not imitative, he is 
too individual, he is a leader, but makes no 
great fuss about his authority. He simply 
marches up and selects his food or choses 
his place on a branch, shakes his head 
or opens his beak, threateningly chirps, 
**Quick, Quick,** and has whatever he 
wishes without any words whatever. I 
have never seen him quarrel, he simply 
commands by superiority of intelligence. 

Cheer*s story has meant much to many 
people and he wins friends as he goes about 
with me to visit sanatoriums, schools and 
clubs. He is very adaptable. He stands so 
still during the trips on boats or trains that 
many people think he is a stu£Fed bird until 
they approach to determine why I carry a 
stu£Fed bird so carefully. Everyone is 
amazed to see a live fat robin blinking 
placidly and ready to accept gifts of flies 
or peanuts. 

Cheer is truly worthy to be President of 
the Little League of Cheer for Child Wei- 
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fare for he lives the Robin's message every 
day: 

* 'Cheer, O Cheer f* the robins say, 

**0 live to cheer every day." 
Soaring on wings of hopeful love. 
Viewing the world from heights above 
Floating clouds and shadowy ways, 
Trusting, singing in joyful lays. 
Till "Peace on earth 
Good will to men*' 
Unite all hearts 
In faith again. 



